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of the dispute by the United States and Britain provided a test case
of the Allies" attitude toward small nations. The politically conscious
Iranians were eager to learn as many details as possible about the
controversy and its solution. They could not learn a great deal from
Reuters .American agencies did not service the Iranian press) as con-
siderable reluctance prevailed in Great Britain during the war against
discussing these matters too openly. Tass, on the contrary, was eager
to publish news concerning these inter-Allied disputes, and much
material in which the Soviet view was presented with force and
volubility was released to the Iranian newspapers. The Iranians were
thus receiving a biased description of the controversy and often out-
right false factual material. The Tass dispatches were filled with in-
vectives directed against the governments-in-exile. The Poles were
frequently called fascists and "lackeys of Hitler." Descriptions of
Mikhailovitch's Chetniks or the Royal Yugoslav government were
of a similar nature. It was obvious that to restore some balance in
the minds of the Iranian public, some counteraction was necessary.
The Polish Legation in Teheran defended the position of the London
government in its monthly bulletin, La Nouvelle Europe, which de-
voted most of its energies to factual presentations of the Polish war
effort on land, sea, and in the air. It avoided as often as possible
polemics with the Soviet Ally. Because the bulletin was an official re-
lease of a foreign diplomatic mission, it was not liable to censorship,
and thus for a long time it evaded the rigors of Soviet control. In the
winter of 1944-1945, however, one printing press after another
gradually refused to print it. The printers, as has been shown in the
preceding chapters, were members of one of the earliest trade unions
in Iran organized under Soviet influence. Pressure on the union with
an added threat to the printing press owner was sufficient to stop the
publication of any material displeasing to Russia. The Parliament
Printing Press resisted Soviet pressure longer than any other estab-
lishment but eventually it gave wray also.

To all those informed about these proceedings the lesson was
clear. Russia's influence was stronger than anybody else's. These con-
ditions could not continue without seriously affecting the prestige of
the West and of Great Britain in particular. The Iranians knew that
London \vas a seat of the governments-in-exile, and they understood
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